on the other side of the road, and that he himself might well
have been born elsewhere. None the less, he does live in
this house, and not in another on the other side of the road,
nor was he born elsewhere. And this house he must, for
duty's sake and his own, defend against the weather. . . .'

Malinier thought the old fellow was talking very good
sense, but was alarmed to find himself, on the more essential
and broader issues, in complete agreement with an obvious
agent of Free-Masonry, representing the subversive policy
that had brought France to defeat. There was no questioning
the man's sincerity; the ex-Inspector's good faith seemed
to him beyond dispute.

Chou stood between her mother's knees, gaping at
M. Coutelier's discourse, of which she could not understand
one word. Whispering something in her ear, Yvette, with a
meaning nod to Antoine, slipped out of the room and gained
the shelter of the bedroom. That former nuptial chamber
remained unaltered. The brass bedstead, the glass-fronted
wardrobe, the dressing table and the two chairs still stood
in their respective places, but the upholstery and wallpapers
were faded, the furniture and floor were unpolished, and the
window-panes were dirty. In one corner stood a pile of
derelict packages and baggage. The room served as a
lumber-room, and a bedroom for Chou. When she found
herself in it, Yvette Grandmaison felt for the moment that
she was returning to the past: not to indulge in any
remorse of conscience, or lament the vanished years, but to
recover a certain image of herself that had arisen within the
framework of her married life. The memory of Jean
Grandmaison, now a sergeant and a prisoner in a Branden-
burg Stalag, was only associated with it incidentally. With
clear-sighted curiosity, Yvette again viewed herself as she
had been on the eve of war, in her role of assiduous house-
wife, discharging her feminine duties with nonchalant